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God as Etermal and All-conquering 
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The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
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The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 


And in the power of men of good will 
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evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover pictures the First Universalist Church of 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. The story of the repairs and 
redecoration of this beautiful New England Meeting 
House appears in the Church News section of this number. 


Lucille Martin-Kazmark is a member of the First 
Universalist Church of Joliet, Illinois, and author of the 
essay May Safford, Angel of Cairo. Since Mrs. Kazmark 
wrote the essay, Anne L. Smith} a friend and beloved 
retired school teacher of Joliet, “who gave me the mater- 
ial”, died. This story of one fine Universalist woman of 
Civil War days is therefore dedicated to the memory of 
another Universalist woman who gave forty-four years of 


her life to teaching the children of Joliet. 


Wallace de Ortega Maxey, minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Los Angeles, California, is also a member 
of an organization of Christians and Buddhists, who seek 
to build bridges of understanding across lines of old relig- 
ious cleavage. Dr. Maxey’s contribution on The Renais- 
sance of Buddhism is the first of a series of articles on the 
world’s living religions which we hope to give our readers 
in the months to come. 


Edna P. Bruner, Universalist minister and field worker 
for Massachusetts and Connecticut, would have us all 
sense the breadth and depth of our Universalism so that 
we will all Leave Room to Grow. 


Devere Allen, editor-in-chief of Worldover Press, raises 
some very important questions relating to the defense of 
the West in Rearming Germany Will Weaken Europe. 


William Wallace Rose speaks wisely and pertinently of 
the power of self-reliance in difficult times in When the 
Towline Breaks. 


Warren H. Greene, Fr., active member of the Concord, 
New Hampshire Universalist Youth Fellowship and local 
chairman of the recent New England Youth Get to Gether, 
not only ran a successful party, but also, at our request, 
took time out to write a story about it. We are most 


happy that the New England Get-Together (was) a Great 


Success. 
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{ Return to Religion 


GOR fifteen years, we have accompanied the 
» gardener of the family to the annual Spring 
Flower Show in Boston. We just go along for the 
* as it were and enjoy the promise of spring after 

r tough old New England winter. So much con- 
eentrated beauty is overpowering to us. No so the 
ther side of the family. She notes the new varieties 
d the new uses of old standbys and has an awe- 
ome understanding of the strange combinations of 
atin, Yankee, Dutch and other names on the tags. 
a always there has been beauty, beauty applied 


homes and public landscapes. This year there 
as a new and for us exciting emphasis. The pano- 
mic landscape at the end of the great hall was 
wned by a meeting house spire. The chief van- 
ge point of another room contained a life size 
orship center. In still another area, one of the 
rgest booths was given over to landscaping the 
urch grounds. 

ah sophisticated penthouse and city garden 


ad their places, but this year, the religious motive 
utshone them. This is a far cry from public dis- 
A Significant Change 


Every day now, on our way to the office, we ride 
in cars that carry well-designed signs urging folk 
ot only to go to church but also to take someone 
Ise along. A modest little note in the corner tells 
me that this campaign is financed by the National 
Advertising Council. 
Twenty-five years ago, when we were reporting 
on a small city daily, “religious news” was a head- 
ache for editors and a discipline for cub reporters. 
he papers we read today give first rate coverage 
9 news in the field of religion. This has been a 
fadual process but in the very recent past it has 
a ped up noticeably. 
‘From the many church papers that come to my 
ssk and from releases of interchurch organizations, 
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ays of arts of all sorts a few years ago. 


comes a picture of growing church attendance. 
These things all add up to a most sobering fact. 
The American people in their confusion and dis- 
tress are turning again in greatly increasing numbers 
to organized religion for help. . 
Here is the greatest opportunity liberal church- 
men have had in a full generation! Multitudes of 
folk will simply not find the healthy, healing faith 
they need in churches bound by orthodox tradition 
and dogma. (Incidentally, we must not fool our- 
selves, multitudes of others wi// find enriching faiths 
in those churches. In addition, however, still other 
multitudes will not even try Orthodoxy again. 


Accentuate the Positive 


Here is our great opportunity to grow and grow 
greatly if we approach it humbly, confidently, 
and positively. 

In every local church, ours should be a campaign 
of aggressive good wil] and positive presentation of 
our faith in eternal values and meanings. Folk 
seeking the bread of life will not be content with 
the stones of sectarian or theological controversy. 

Folk in need of fellowship with the eternal and 
brotherhood with their fellow men must be met 
with that mature humility which recognizes frankly 
that neither we nor any other fallible men have all 
the answers to life’s problems. They must be met 
with the gracious spirit of those who have found in 
Universalism strength for living and peace for 
minds and hearts. 

This means no time wasted in sophomoric ranting 
against the failures and sins of Orthodoxy. The 
people who come to our doors or whom we bring 
into our churches know all about those things. 
That’s why they came to us. All our time and 
energy must be spent on expounding and illustrat- 
ing by our behavior the gospel of “Men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit”. Our time must be spent in 
fellowship that shall demonstrate “faith in truth 
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known or:to be known”. Our efforts must be ex- 
pended on honest effort to realize “our common 
purpose” :to. build that fellowship of brotherhood 
for which Jesus “lived and died”’. 


Now Is the Time 


If Universalists (the laity every bit as much as 
the clergy) will give this positive ministry at this 
critical and unhappy time, we will accomplish two 
great deeds. First, we will grow much stronger and 
much more useful. Second, all of American Pro- 
testantism will benefit. For nothing could so help 
American Protestantism to free itself from the 
present dominance of reactionary and futile theology 
as an aggressive (albeit always gracious) liberal 
church ¢hat is growing. 

Here is our great chance, Universalists. The call 
is to every man and woman in our fellowship to 
join as active missionaries of our religion of univer- 
sals which unite! 


HOLY WEEK? 
S it “Holy Week”, that last period before Easter ? 


It has not always been so. In many places it has 
been made most unholy by man’s brutal persecu- 
tion of his fellow man; yes, even in the name of God. 

Can it be Holy Week for us? Yes, if... . If, and 
only if, it be a time of humble and penitent concern 
for all the sons of men who have been, and still are, 
in one way or another, persecuted by other men. 
It could be a very Holy Week if it resulted in a 
most sincere consecration of all Christians to great 
and continuing acts of atonement for the injustices 
done Jews and Negroes, and Orientals, many times 
in the name of Christianity. It can be a very Holy 
Week if, in the memory of the Son of Man, we 
cast out prejudice against all the sons of men. 


‘PATRONAGE AND TAXES 
hs te THIS writing it looks very much as though 


the Senators of both major parties are waver- 
ing, to say the least, in the effort to reform the 
machinery of federal tax collection. The spectacle 
makes us wonder just how much political flim flam 
the hard pressed American citizen taxpayer will 
stand for. 

The Hoover Commission long ago made more 
radical recommendations than are now -contem- 
plated; nothing was done, and scandals finally 
broke. Reform was promised. Months have passed; 
still nothing substantial has been done. 

Nothing worthwhile will be done until millions of 
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ordinary people by letter, telegram, conversation 
questions in public forums, and persistent repetitior 
of the process make legislators of all parties realize 
that we demand one hundred cents worth of govern. 
ment service from our hard earned tax dollars. 


SECOND PRINTING FOR LENTEN > 
MANUAL 


IY, Geneve many thousands of Universalists are 

united in the daily Lenten fellowship of readin 
the current manual, Spiritual Embers. To fill the 
last fifteen hundred orders, it was necessary to do < 
reprinting. This was expensive business, but was 
done to serve our people. All of the things we de 
together are important, and this fellowship of daily 
meditation is by no means the least important 
We hope that, in the future, it may be possible foi 
the Department of Publications and the Universal: 
ist Publishing House to put out meditations for the 
entire church year. This, however, waits on sub: 
stantial demand from our people. What do yor 
think of the idea? 


GOOD JOB, ‘“CCONGRESS WEEKLY” 


phar March 3 number of the Congress Weekly 
organ of the American Jewish Congress, is giver 
over completely to the subject of current problems 
relating to the “Church and State Today.” The 
number is a most useful resource tool for study 
groups and forums. A distinguished group of 
churchmen, educators, and jurists review the 
threats to our historic democratic principle o} 
separation of church and state. They do so without 
rancor and in a temperate manner, but leave nc 
doubt as to the danger we face in current attacks 
on this precious democratic principle. : 

We salute the Congress Weekly for a good jot 


well done. 


*Congress Weekly, March 3, 1952, 15 cents single 
copy, 10 cents in lots of ten or more. 


INDIAN-JAPANESE TREATY ON WAY.— 
Virtually completed is the Indian government’: 
draft of the forthcoming bilateral peace treaty with 
Japan. Worldover Press learns from New Delhi 
however, that the pact will not be presented foi 
signing until enough ratifications of the San Fran. 
cisco peace treaty (from which India abstained) 
have been passed to end the official state of war 
New Delhi correspondents say the treaty will avoic 
political matters and deal simply with trade a 
related questions. (WP) 


The Christian Leade: 


Mary Safford, Angel of Cairo 


sucille Martin-Kazmark 


A AARY SAFFORD, a member of one of the 
earliest Universalist families of Illinois, was 
wn during the Civil War as the “Angel of Cairo” 
y many of the Union soldiers in the Midwest who 
ved her their lives. 
“Tf she was not the first woman in the country to 
snter upon hospital and camp relief work, she was 
ertainly the first in the West,” wrote Mary Liver- 
ore, head of the Sanitary Service Commission of 
icago during the Civil War and author of a keenly 
interesting volume of recollections. 
’ To understand the heroic scope of Mary Saf- 
ford’s work one must get a general picture of condi- 
tions at the outset of the Civil War. Until the first 
blows were struck, the North did not believe there 
would be a war and was unprepared. Men were 
inadequately trained and equipped and transporta- 
tion from one front to the other was poor. Our 
ntire military medical system was created in the 
nidst of war. 
The civilians, eager to help, especially the women, 
sent baggage cars full of dainties, sweets, blankets, 
and clothing after a specially designated regiment. 
[hese supplies never reached their destination be- 
cause the regiment would depart or was moved so 
rapidly it could not be traced. Boxes full of fer- 
menting jelly, decaying fruit and canned meat were 
mixed with warm clothing, blankets and other 
jecessities. The establishment of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, a forerunner of the 
Red’ Cross, dubiously permitted by President 
incoln, finally unified the efforts of the women on 
ie home front and made possible the delivery of 
pecial medical supplies, the detailing of doctors 
id nurses, and the sending of all manner of neces- 
ties to the needy men. 
When hostilities were declared, it was apparent 
hat Cairo, Illinois, was a point of strategic impor- 
ance to the Union. This muddy little town, 
aated on the confluence of the Ohio and Missis- 
xi Rivers, was a terminal of the Chicago-Du- 
que Railroad and the key to the navigation of 
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Universalist women have a great tradition of pioneer service. It is 
a living tradition because our women waste no time giving mere 
lip service to the past. 
program of pioneer works of human ministry. The story below is 
characteristic, not only of the day of Mary Safford and Mary Liver- 
more, but also of today. 


They honor the pioneers by a continual 


both rivers. Sympathy on the question of the 
Union was strongly divided in Cairo and it was the 
heroic occupation of this vulnerable town by north- 
ern troups, “untrained boys from some of Illinois’ 
finest families,” that saved Cairo to the Union. 

Mary Safford was born the fourth and last child 
to Joseph W. Safford and Dianthe Little Safford, a 
Universalist family who had come from Hyde Park, 
Vermont, to homestead in Crete, Illinois, thirty 
miles from Chicago. This move was made in 1838. 
Mary had three brothers: the oldest, Alfred, a suc- 
cessful banker in Cairo; the second, Brewster, 
stayed on the land; the third, Anson, was an ad- 
venturer who sought and found gold in California 
and became territorial governor of Arizona, and 
finally when his health threatened, bought property 
in Florida and founded Tarpon, Springs where one 
of our Universalist churches stands. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mary Safford 
lived in Cairo, Illinois, with her brother, Alfred, 
who was sponsoring her education. Alfred was a 
banker of considerable influence and wide gen- 
erosity. He supplied the money and means for 
Mary Safford’s fine work. 

Mary Livermore gives the following word picture 
of the woman the Union soldiers called the “Angel 
of Cairo” —“Very frail, petite in figure as a girl of 
twelve summers, utterly unaccustomed to hard- 
ship. She threw herself into hospital work with such 
energy and forgetfulness of self that she broke down 
at the second year of the war. Surgeons and officers 
everywhere opposed her, but she disarmed them 
by the sweetness of her manner and speech.” 

Every sick and wounded soldier in the make- 
shift hospitals of Cairo knew her and loved her. 
These hospitals were housed in deserted homes, 
carriage houses, or any accessible place. The filth, 
discomfort, neglect and suffering was enough to 
demoralize all the wounded. The nurses were con- 
valescent soldiers, the surgeon might pay a visit 
once in three days, nor was there any sign of a 
woman’s presence. There was no system, no or- 
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ganization, no knowledge on what to do, and no 
means with which to work. Mary Safford tried to 
bring order out of this chaos. She systematized 
those rude hospitals and at her own expense and 
with the aid of~her wealthy brother, furnished 
necessary things that these men could not other- 
wise have had. Vigorous complaints righted some of 
these conditions and later brought about the es- 
tablishment of the General Hospital. 

The effect of Mary Safford’s presence in the crude 
wards was like sunshine itself. Men, hardly able to 
do so, raised themselves on their elbows to speak 
with her. She would address one in German, an- 
other in French, ahd make them happy because she 
had spoken"to them in their native tongue. Each 
day she came with a huge basket filled with special 
things the men had requested: sometimes it was a 
piece of broiled codfish, sometimes just plain rice 
pudding ordered by the physician; boiled custard, 
gumdrops, milk, oysters and many other articles 
these wounded men longed for. She visited from 
bedside to bedside, recorded requests in a notebook, 
and returned in a day or two with the desired ar- 
ticles. Paper, ink, stamps came in endless stream. 

After the battle of Shiloh, a wounded soldier re- 
counted that he would have died from bleeding if 
she had not noticed the pool of blood beside his 
bunk on a hospital boat as she was passing on her 
errands of mercy. She worked tirelessly dressing 
wounds, nursing and cooking, and making the lag- 
gards work. She, herself, seemed to live on air. 

After the battle of Belmont, she was the first to go 
into the battlefield, in the face of enemy guns, and 
tying her handkerchief to a stick which she waved 
above her head as a flag of truce, she looked after 
the wounded. 

After two years of this intense work, her health 
failed. On the insistence of friends and her brother, 
she was sent to Europe to recuperate. A slow pro- 
cess it was. Her experiences in the war, no doubt, 
decided her career. 

Returning from Europe with improved health, 
she determined to study medicine. After gradua- 
tion from the College of the City of New York, she 
returned to Europe to complete her graduate work 
at Zurich and Vienna. She was accounted one of the 
best lecturers, physicians, and surgeons in Boston 
and was associated with Boston University School of 
Medicine. 

Her home life was as lovely and serene as if she 


were not professionally occupied. Adopting chil-: 


dren, she created a real home for them and spent a 
life of worthwhile service in behalf of her fellowmen. 
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WHERE YOUR UNIFIED APPEAL — 
DOLLAR GOES 


Thirty Per Cent for Education 


We learn as we live. | 
Education is the process by which indaade | 
move toward maturity. Mis-education is the 
deflection of this same process toward immaturity) 
and dependence on authority. q 
Education produces individuals capable both of 
developing free institutions and independent judg- 
ment. Mis-education produces authoritarian in- 
stitutions and followers, whose primary duty it is 
to believe and act in conformity with a prescribed 
pattern. 
The function of the Department of Education is 
to discover and suggest means whereby the educa 
tional process may be utilized by Universalist 
churches to develop mature individuals and thus 
avoid the dangers of mis-education. 
—GeorcE M. Lapoint 


IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 


Cuba has adopted a new anti-discrimination law, 
which makes it “obligatory to distribute opportuni- 
ties for work without any distinctions of race or 
color.” (WP) 

*x* * *K # 

President Vargas of Brazil is pushing for national- 
ization of oil exploration, exploitation, refining and 
transport. (WP) 

* * + * 

People in East Europe are hearing the same argu- 
ment so common in the West, Said Romania’s 
Defense Minister, General Emil Bodnaras, fo 
example, “The best contribution to the cause of 
peace lies in the constant strengthening of the coun- 
try’s defensive power. (WP) 

* * * * 


The National Union of Sinarquists, nationalisti¢ 
and extremely reactionary Mexican organization, 
is seeking to pressure all presidential candidates for 
this summer’s election, to remove from the consti 
tution a number of liberal and democratic clauses 
(WP) 

* *e * * 

Addis Ababa is to be replaced as Ethiopia’s 
capital by a new city built two hundred and fifty 
miles to the north partly on a reclaimed swamp 
area. The town will be planned for one hund ed 
thousand residents, and the job is in the hands of 
British engineers. (WP) "9 


The Christian Leader 


Phe Rensissariee'of Buddhism 


Wallace de Ortega Maxey 


"o those of us who are members of liberal free churches, thinking 
n terms of future contact with Asian people through Religion, and 
aiming to believe in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
if Man, it is time we accept these people and their faiths and cul- 
ures. As equals, we can discuss differences in theology, morals, 
ind ethics, and then only will there be “unity and diversity.’ 


N an article by Carleton Fisher, in the June 
- issue of The Christian Register, under the title 
f A Bridge Instead of a Barrier, Unitarians and 
Iniversalists have been given some very excellent 
iformation concerning the opportunities for co- 
perative work in Japan through the Free Religious 
\ssociation. It is a very hopeful picture for the 
ature, drawn of “unity with diversity,” in regard 


9 the free churches and the liberal elements of , 


tuddhist and Shintoist persuasions. I have no 
itention of minimizing the importance of the work 
tarted in Japan by Unitarians and Universalists, 
ut, I would like to add a few high lights to this 
icture so that the canvass of thought will have a 
iore balanced and inclusive perspective. 

We of the free churches have two important 
isks, the undertaking of which will most assuredly 
rove of great benefit to the “missionary” work of 
1e future. The first of these tasks is to inform 
urselves about the teachings and doctrines of 
uddhism as they are being taught today among 
1e people of the East. Much of this can be accom- 
lished right here in America through association 
ith the various Buddhist fellowships functioning 
mong the Japanese and other Asian people. In 
os Angeles, we are furthering this through the 
Buddhist Extension Service”, a department of 
The Universal Buddhist Fellowship”, of which I 
n the executive secretary. This fellowship is com- 
ased of Christians and Buddhists who have pledged 
temselves to make known the teachings and doc- 
ines of Buddha in the West. The majority of the 
embers of Christian persuasion are convinced 
uiversal truth is not limited to any particular 
ligion, but can be found in all the living religions 
‘the world. Many of the members of Buddhistic 
ickground have found that Christianity can be 
ied in a complementary way to help them under- 
and the basic teachings of Buddhism. It is not 
.¢ intention of the fellowship to set itself apart as 
\other sect or cult, but to work through and with 
| religious groups having a liberal and progressive 
itlook. All the members feel that world peace and 
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friendship can be best established by understanding 
the various religious backgrounds of other races 
and faiths. On May 20, 1951 (2495 B.E.), we had 
a public Wesak* Service in the Koyasan Buddhist 
Temple, to which some six hundred people of all 
races and creeds turned out. The majority were of 
the Caucasian race. At this service the address of 
welcome was given by Ven. S. Takahashi, Bishop 
of the Shingon Sect. The sermon was delivered by 
Swami Prabhavananda, in which he stressed the 
parallels in teaching and doctrine common to 
Buddhism and Christianity. No one who heard 
that sermon could have felt any less a Christian, but 
might have left with a better understanding of the 
universality of the two religions. Priests from six 
different Buddhist temples participated in this 
Wesak service. 

It will be found remarkable, to the uninitiated, 
how many of the basic Christian teachings can be 
found in Buddhism. The Golden rule is phrased 
in these words: “Hurt not others with that which 
pains yourself” (Udanavarga 5:18). What Jesus 
had to say, as recorded by John, with regard to 
truth and freedom, Buddha said: “I exhort you, 
saying, “Decay is inherent in all component things, 
but the truth will remain forever’. Work out your 
salvation with diligence.” Mahatanbasamkbaya- 
Sutta. For those who find themselves in the fold of 
the liberal churches such advice as is obtained from 
the Dhammapada, which book Lin Yutang com- 
pares with the works of Thomas a Kempis and 
certain portions with the writings attributed to 


*Wesak is a high festival among Buddhists commemorating the 
birth, teaching and passing away of Buddha. It is always held during 
the first full moon of the month of May. 
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Paul, will prove quite enlightening: “Earnest among 
the thoughtless, awake among the sleepers, the wise 
man advances like a racer, leaving behind the hack.” 
Also, “Right.views will be the torch to light his way. 
Right aspirations will be his guide. Right speech 
will be his dwelling place on the road. His gait will 
be straight, for it is right behavior. His refresh- 
ments will be the right way of earning his livlihood. 
Right efforts will be his steps; right thoughts his 
breath; and right contemplation will give him the 
peace that follows in his footprints.” The Sermon 
at Benares. \f we turn to some of the legends and 
parables found in the writings of Buddhism, again 
we discover many thoughts that have been incor- 
porated into the Christian fabric. The “Marriage- 
Feast in Jambunada’”’ has striking parallels with 
the New Testament legend. The story of “‘Follow- 
ing the Master Over the Stream” reminds one of 
Peter and the walking upon the water. 
who are interested in these matters the most easily 
accessible books are The Wisdom of China and 
India by Lin Youtang and The Gospel of Buddhaby 
Paul Carus (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

By performing the first task, we will be aided in 
understanding our second task, which is to obtain 
some comprehension as to the power and force 
Buddhism still has among the Asians. This is 
especially true today when the whole of Asia is being 
affected by the modern renaissance of Buddhism. 
This renaissance is stressing many points that are 
of vital interest to Christians. 

With the complex economic and social as well as 
political upheavals that are taking place in the 
Asian countries, it is not surprising that the follow- 
ing Buddhistic teachings are receiving new empha- 
sis and are being interpreted in the light of present 
day knowledge by the leaders of the renaissance. 

1) Law of Change: nothing is the same for any 
length of time; all is in a continuous state of flux. 

2) Suffering: generally caused by ungratified 
desire; restrictions placed upon a people through 
subjection to outside powers for the sake of obtain- 
ing benefits that have no permanent value; craving 
must be rooted out by strong will and the realiza- 
tion of the folly of over-indulgence; passive resist- 
ance to all that is evil, never resorting to use of 
arms to obtain the desired goal. 

3) The Soul Idea: perhaps the most misunder- 
stood among Westerners. Not an unchanging soul 
as a thing to pass from body to another state, but 
soul-mind seen as one everchanging reality, other- 
wise no improvement is possible. Modern psy- 
chology is being used to broaden this teaching. 
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For those , 


-convinced of the truth. Nor will there be 2 


4) Rebirth: character as tendencies, are reborn) 
everyone shares instincts and tendencies; no knowl 
edge may be gained without experience; as ye soy 
so shall ye reap. | 

5) Cause and effect: this is really a continuatiog 
and expansion of rebirth, made practical ang 
rational. Heaven and hell are experienced here o 
earth; only the good we do will have permanenj 
value; cease evil and do good with emphasis on t 
eightfold path very similar to the Christian Beati 
tudes. 

At the thirty-second annual session of the Al 
Ceylon Buddhist Congress, Dr. G. P. Malalaseker, 
in his address gave a review of the persecutior 
Buddhists have had to undergo under the white 
British Supremacy. He stated that in the eyes o 
the British officials, Buddhism stood as a defiant 
symbol of enlightenment, and it was found neces} 
sary to exert every possible effort to destroy it ané 
replace it with Christianity and English ways o 
life. Let me cite a particular incident to illustrate 
this point. When the Schools Commission was 
established in Ceylon in 1834, education which ha 
been the work of the Buddhist monks was taken 
away from them. The authorities held that becausi 
the monks objected to the Christian teaching being 
forced upon the children who attended the Govern 
ment Schools they were automatically opposed t 
education as such. This was further complicated bi 
making it compulsory for any student wishing t 
obtain a Normal School certificate to pass an exam 
ination in, a) Scripture, b) Theology, c) Mathe 
matics, d) Latin and English. Finally, Christie 
teaching was made optional, but there were certai 
implications involved in this on the surface “‘liberal 
ism” which the following statement in Ceylo 
Miscellany, September, 1854, (an English publicz 
tion) will illustrate, “Undoubtedly, if heathens wer 
invited to send their children to Governmen 
Schools in order that they might be brought up a 
Christians and if it required of the public attendin 
those schools that they should profess to be believer 
in Christianity and practice Christian rites, suc 
a mode of proceding would excite a strong feelin 
against the education that was offered on thos 
terms and would effectually prevent the grea 
majority of the people from availing themselves « 
it. The only rational course is to lay before the 
both the evidences and the doctrine of Christianit 
leaving it entirely optional with themselves eith 
to embrace the religion of the Gospel or reject 
according as their intellects may or may not | 
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ifficulty in prevailing upon them to accept this 
long with kinds of instruction which they receive. 
et the intelligent heathen be told that no one can 
e regarded as an educated and well-informed man, 
ho is ignorant of the principles which actuate the 
minant races of the world (underscoring by au- 
or), of the doctrines which they believe and of 
Pe on which their faith is based .. . and it 
ill not be found that his prejudices will be so strong 
s to prevent him from accepting the education 
ffered upon such terms. This is no mere hypothesis 
f a speculative reasoner; it is a conclusion which 
as already triumphantly stood the test of experi- 
ace. 
Today it should not be difficult to understand 
hy the Asian mind is not inclined to look with 
vor upon the average Westerner. We in America 
ave inherited the karma made by Britain. Neither 
iould we be surprised at the great movement away 
om the super-imposed Christian influence in such 
yuntries as India, China, Burma and Ceylon. 
[any of the Asian Buddhists are coming closer 


hich in Southern Buddhism is a very important 
inction. 

The following description of such an event in 
alcutta, January 20 of this year, when the sacred 
ics of Arahans Sariputta and Mahamoggallana, 
ere presented to the committee of Buddhists from 
urma to be taken back to their country, indicates 
ie fervor now being displayed during this renais- 
nce: “The procession was a unique one in the 
story of Calcutta for its international character. 
here were Buddhists of several countries; India, 
hina, Nepal, Tibet, Burma and Ceylon. Separate 
ults representing these nationalities took part in 
te procession. Besides these, there were volunteers, 
xy scouts, girl guides and several band parties. 
part from Buddhist flags and buntings, the 
itional costumes of the people, the ceremonial 
‘esses of the lamas and the saffron robes of the 
hikkhus added much color to the procession. The 
hinese, Nepali, Tamang and Tibetan sections of 
'€ procession were the most picturesque. The 
hinese successfully depicted the arrival of Hiuen 
sang in India on horseback, and an angel from 
‘aven showering flowers on the two Arahans. The 
irning incense, the blowing of conch-shells, the 
trying of Mangal (auspicious vessels), Chinese 
per lanterns and flowers contributed to the 
ispiciousness of the occasion. The event had been 
ven wide publicity in the Calcutta press on the 
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previous day. So, as the procession proceeded, 
there gathered crowds of people on either side of the 
route to witness it.” 

In the letter which was read at the time of the 
presentation of the relics great stress was placed 
upon the fact that in the two thousand and five 
hundred years since the deaths of the two Arahans, 
great changes have come over India, Burma and 
Ceylon. The Buddhist leaders feel that spiritual 
leadership was weakened and the sacred shrines and 
places of worship were neglected because of “for- 
eign” influence. In all fairness, it must be stated 
that the decadence of Buddhism in India was not 
due solely to persecution, but also that it gradually 
approximated to the surrounding Hinduism. As 
Christianity took into itself many of the Roman 
rites and ceremonies, so did Buddhism in Southern 
Asia, adopt or continue the ancient and prevalent 
ceremonies of the temples that existed when Asoka 
a convert to Buddhism wrested the Indian provinces 
of Alexander the Great from the hands of the 
Seleusis (264-228 B.C.). 

The better minds among the Buddhists fully 
realize that a return to the original teachings of 
Buddha is necessary and that in India especially, a 
distinction must be made between the true Buddha 
and the numerous Bodhisattvas that have been 
multiplied and divinized to such a degree that they 
have become indistinguishable except in name from 
the manifestations of Siva and Krishna. 

In talking with many persons who are not familiar 
at first-hand with the work of the advocates of 
Buddhism, I have found one very erroneous con- 
ception that is generally held: i.e. “Buddhist monks 
and missionaries never interested themselves in 
social or benevolent work.” This is absolutely un- 
true. Asin the West, so in the East, there have been 
and are cloistered monks, mendicant monks, and 
those who have devoted their lives to teaching and 
good works. ; 

Among many such in modern times the Shanghai 
Karma Association did fine clinical and social work, 
and the Peking Buddhist Laymen’s Association 
took care of thousands of stricken refugees. There 
are many social and welfare agencies among the 
Buddhists in Japan and among their people in this 
country. On the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii, the 
YMBA has accomplished a great deal along the 
same lines that the YMCA and the YWCA does in 
other parts of the land. I taught in the YMBA in 
San Francisco for a considerable time, and know 
the work quite intimately. 

Looking at the question historically, let me state, 
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Kobodaishi, the founder of Japanese Shingnon, was 
not only noted for his religious work, but was a 
builder of bridges and a planter of groves and 
introduced ‘the tea plant and the use of coal into 
Japan. 

Dengyo Daishim, the founder of the Japanese 
Tendai, ordered that all offerings made to preachers 
during the Rain Retreat* should be used for public 
welfare. The planting of trees and cultivation of 
them has always been considered a duty of the 
monks: 

“Planters of groves and fruitful trees, 
And they who build causeway and dam, 
And wells construct, and watering-shed 
And (to the homeless) shelter give:— 
Of such as these by day and night 
Forever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 
Such fold from earth to heaven go.” 
Sanyutta-Nikaya, Vol. 1 

It is well for us in the West to bear in mind that 
the numerous sects and schools of Buddhism are 
not at all dissimilar to those we find in Christendom. 
Further, they represent the teachings of individual 
monks or leaders as do the followers of Martin 
Luther, John Knox, John Calvin, Channing, 
Ballou, or the Anglican Divines among the West- 
erners. In Buddhism one finds the orthodox, the 
fundamentalists, the ritualists and magicians, as 
well as the liberals and the humanists, not at all 
unlike the same schools found among Christians. 
Those of us who are adherents of the Universalist- 
Unitarian faith will naturally be drawn to the Ch’an 
Tsung sect. This sect lays great stress upon medita- 
tion as a substitute for the written word as a means 
of revelation; discipline of mind and body; con- 
centration of thought; acceptance of truth as mani- 
fested in the natural order. Chinese and Japanese 
art have been greatly influenced by this sect. This 
sect is known in China as the Ch’an, in India as 
Dhyana, and in Japan as the Zen sect of which the 
well-known Dr. D. T. Suzuki is the most noted 
exponent in this country, and who has been invited 
to speak in the church of which I am minister, 
upon his return from Japan. 

The majority of the Japanese in the United States 
belong to the Shin (True Sect) of Pure Land founded 
by Shinran Shonin (1173-1262 A.D.). When Shinto 


*The Rain Retreat is held during the rainy season when the mendi- 
cant monks return to their monasteries for prayer, contemplation and 
study. The people in the surrounding villages attend the special 
services conducted by the monks and make offerings especially with 
the thought for a bountiful harvest for the coming year, 
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Koyasan Buddhist Temple, Los Angeles 


became a political philosophy, Buddhism in Japar 
was disestablished in 1867. Thrown upon their ow: 
resources the work has made great strides forward 
Buddhist universities have been established an 
the methods of Western religion have in many cases 
been adopted. Missionaries were sent to China 
Korea, the Hawaiian Islands, the Pacific Coas 
and to Brazil and Mexico. Practically eve 
agency, social, fraternal, and character buildin 
that we have in the West is reproduced in th 
Hongwanji and other Buddhist temples and mi 
sions. 

Today the renaissance of Buddhism, spear. 
headed through the efforts of the Maha Bod 
Society in Calcutta, India, is making great head 
way toward closer integration of Buddhists from th 
various Asian countries. The Society was foundec 
by the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala in 189 
Dharmapala visited America and attended th 
first Parliament of Religions, which gained worl 
renown for what it represented to the world. Ir 
the words of Dr. Barrows, in his opening address, a’ 
the Parliament, we have a thought that will sti 
prove inspiring, more especially as such Parliament 
or Councils are so sadly needed today: ‘““We mee 
in friendly conclave to discuss one paramoun 
interest in all ages and climes — Religion. N 
merely as Baptists and Buddhists, Catholics an 
Confucians, Parsees and Presbyterians, Methodist 
and Moslems, (but) where for the first time in | 
large council, is lifted up the banner of love, frien 
ship and brotherhood.” 


Edna P. Bruner 


> dn ai I sat listening to the NBC Sym- 
BX phony, conducted by Guido Cantelli, playing 
[schaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony in E Minor. As I 
istened, I became aware of the fact that, while I 
was sitting in my own Morris chair, mentally I was 
ooking out on a lake, with a mountain beyond, 
istening to Toscanini leading that same orchestra 
n a reading somewhat different. So real was the 
*xperience that I came to with a shock. 

| What transported me into another experience? 

What made Toscanini’s reading different? 

‘What were Tschaikowsky’s thoughts as he 
wrought out that symphony? Did he see a mountain 
ind a lake? Did he who wrote it hear it as Tosca- 
iini does? —The musical commentator reminded us 
hat Tschaikowsky feared that his critics might be 
ight: that he had lost his creative touch! 

Truth is that Tschaikowsky, Toscanini, Guido 
Tantelli, and even you and I have had different 
‘xperiences through that symphony. The symphony 
neans something very rich to us all. Each one has 
aken something from it. Each one has added 
omething to it. The core of it, as Tschaikowsky 
reated it, survives. So it has been in many things, 
ither for good or ill. 

The other week, in some parts of the world, there 
vas an eclipse of the sun. Primitive peoples viewed 
t with fear, scientists went with expensive equip- 
nent to test Einstein’s latest theory. All who 
newed that eclipse experienced it, but in what 
lifferent ways, with what different value-judgments! 

How shall we deal with value-judgments? Con- 
‘erning the scientists and the eclipse, they went not 
snowing whether FEinstein’s Theory would be 
sroved true or not. They went to see, remembering 
hat a former eclipse did prove another of Einstein’s 
heories when the then scientific world was skeptical. 

Sooner or later, experience tests many value- 
udgments. The man who takes literally the words 
f the old hymn, God Will Take Care of You, and 
hen jumps off the roof learns (or the observers do) 
hat his belief does not hold. Value-judgments 
elate not alone to primitive peoples afraid of the 
clipse or to people who jump off roofs. Value- 
audgments are at the center of philosophy of 
eligion and education. 

Most Universalists are not orthodox or neo- 
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orthodox religionists. They do not believe that man 
was born of sin or that salvation is only through 
Jesus or that God wrote the Bible. They do not say 
or believe that man is hopeless. On so-called theo- 
logical matters, most Universalists are liberals. 
The very language of orthodoxy and of the evangeli- 
cal churches is not in our churches generally. 

Why, then, the differences among us? In part, 
they are matters of differing definition or failure to 
have definition of common understanding to all. 
I have heard one of our ministers label himself as a 
believer in supernaturalism. I interpret that to 
mean that he believes in a God outside the natural 
universe, controlling everything. We may have 
other believers in supernaturalism. No other has 
so declared himself to be in my hearing. I do not 
believe in the supernatural. There may be a super- 
natural order. I can’t prove that there is not. On 
the other hand, the supernaturalist cannot prove 
that there is. 

The only order I know is the natural order, the 
reaches of whose universes scientists have scarcely 
begun to fathom. In this natural order I verily 
“live and move and have my being.’’ I thrill to it, 
I worship its beauties, seek its truths, partake of 
them, as it were, and make them my own. 

Not long ago, in Connecticut, I stopped at the 
top of a hill to drink in the sheer beauty of the 
view. I have it now in my mind’s eye and in my 
appreciation. Whenever we drink in the wonders 
and beauties and truths of life, make them the 
possessions of our own beings, we worship. We have 
few treasures of the spirit unless we worship and 
unless also we win the joys that accompany creative 
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living on our own part. If anyone wants to call the 
creative power in the Universe and in each man’s 
heartbeat by the name of God, then by that defini- 
tion, I am.a naturalistic chelate. 

Leave out’ the-definition for a minute and con- 
sider the experience of awareness of the wonders of 
life. The little child exclaiming over the first 
crocus shares that experience. 

The youth on skis, letting the rhythm and skill 
of his own body blend with wind and snowy slope, 
thrills to life and calls it wonderful; likewise the 
scientist exploring the atom; likewise the lover; 
likewise parents beholding their child. 

The experience of the wonder of life is very real. 
It is something to be cultivated, albeit there are 
those who think it is not to be enjoyed. Catholic 
sisters look down as they ride the subway or walk 
the streets. The followers of John Calvin have 
labeled enjoyment as a sin. Some others, be it 
admitted, have known more pain and agony than 
joy and, like the blind men and the elephant, have 
interpreted life by their limited touch. 

One function of the church, as I conceive it, is to 
open doors to great experiences. I wonder if too 
often we do not have “‘orders of service” instead of 
services that bring us to the worship experience. 
And how often we ask our children to memorize 
what someone else thought, instead of providing 
opportunity for them to experience and think for 
themselves. 

What of the humanist in all these matters? The 
humanist is a naturalist. He believes in the natural 
order. He writes his poems and sings his songs of 
delight in it. He may or may not call himself a 
naturalistic theist — some humanists do and some 
do not. 

In terms of experience, in terms of rejoicing in the 
wonders of the universe in which we live and the 
wonders of the human life we share, naturalistic theist 
and humanist walk common ground. 

The neo-orthodox who doesn’t believe in man or 
who considers man hopeless and the man who would 
exploit other men and trample them under foot — 
these men are not humanists. 

Indeed, the humanists arose not only in protest to 
ideas of a supernatural god damning men but also 
because humanists believed in man, believed there is 
a glory and creative power in him, too, believed that 
he ought not to be exploited or trampled under foot, 


either by God or man. In this tradition, who is there | 


of us, worthy to be called human, who is not a 
humanist? 
In contrast to all ideas of “revealed religion”’, 
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naturalist and humanist alike point to the fae 
that, by the nature of our human life, we look at the 
Universe and human life through human eyes an 
capacities. Both naturalist and humanist wei | 
worship and create. 

The wonders of life that all normal people rejoict 
in indicate the range for the adventure of living 
However, it is in the interpretation of experience; 
that so many arguments come. All too often mer 
forget the experience and argue the interpretations 

People standing on the rim of the Grand Canyor 
can share the experience of wonder and beauty) 
without having to know or agree exactly as to hoy 
it all came to be. ‘ 

Before the unknown, wonderings come, ideas and 
possible interpretations come, philosophies of re. 
ligion and education come. The wonderings are 
very important. They have their creative possi- 
bilities, even as James Watts’ wondering about the 
steam lifting the lid of the teakettle lead to steam 
power. But wonderings and ideas need to be 
tested, not taken for gospel truth, not thrust 
dogmatically upon others. We need descriptive 
definition in physics, chemistry and every aspect o! 
life, but let us beware of presuming to make one 
sentence definitions of Life in all its reaches. 

Neo-orthodox man, who claimed not to believe it 
man has himself presumed to define the Infinitel 
The definitions have fallen far short of that and 
often have chained and mislead and set man 
war with man. 

The need is for the liberal, scientific attitude ol 
mind that tests all ideas and value-judgments te 
see whether they square with the truth written in 
the nature of things. 

So, in education, we emphasize experience, the 
person’ s own value-judgment, his own and every: 
man’s testing. This is the way of liberalism, This 
is liberalism’s method. 

It should be noted that one can be liberal 
conservative theologically and be the most ill 
liberal in denying freedom to others. . 

The parent or teacher who robs the child q 
opportunity for experience and his own value 
judgments does that. 

The preacher with God’s or his own “‘thus saiths’ 
does it. . 

He who would exclude another for differing belie 
is illiberal. 

Experiences and value-judgments grow and cha 
as they grow. They always have. Evidence is tha 
they always will. 

Let us leave room to grow. 
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Rearming Germany Will Weaken Europe 


Jevere Allen 
"NCE there was a frog which could walk like a 
ma 


n. Determined to go on a journey into 
angerous unknown territory, he plodded along by 
ie usual jumps from all fours. At times, however, 
) survey the terrain ahead, he reared up on his 
ind legs and for a while went forward like a 
uman. In this position his eyes were looking back- 
ard, but of this limitation he was unaware. Conse- 
uently, the frog felt reassured. Wasn’t what lay 
i front familiar? And wasn’t it accustomed, com- 
ting and safe? Ignorant of the real perils into 
hich he was heading, the frog went on, judging a 
2w situation by the one from which he had come. 
There are men in international diplomacy who 
*e now determined to go on a perilous course, and 
‘e approaching it in the spirit of the over-confident 
og. These are the Western representatives who 
sist on rearming Germany. Prodded by the 
nited States, they are seeking against their better 
idgment to get the Germans somehow, by one 
mula or another, strongly armed to help resist 
ussian aggression. They are sincerely worried. 
nd if rearmament of Britain, Belgium, France, 
te Netherlands, might stop a theoretical Red 
rmy drive on the Rhine, why not take in the 
ermans and try to hold on the Elbe? 


The trouble is, the Western planners absolutely 
fuse to look at what really lies ahead of them in 
ermany. It cannot be emphasized too much, and 
ought to be written in capital letters two feet 
gh, that the real choice in Germany is to have a 
umocratic republic or a rearmed and powerful 
ilitary state moving steadily and dangerously 
wards rightist extremism. 

A united Germany is the passionate desire of 
most all Germans. It’s natural. Americans would 
el the same way, and so would the British, under 
ce circumstances. But there is more to it than 
at. Division and unity are old questions in Ger- 
an history. Unity is now linked to patriotism, and 
.s become a driving psychological force. Business- 
en want the nation to be whole; churchmen plead 
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for it; the political parties demand it; intellectuals 
and trade unionists alike hold the same point of 
view. It is true whether you think of West Germans 
wanting the East with them, or East Germans 
wanting freedom. 

German rearmament, nevertheless, means a blow, 
perhaps almost a last one, to any hope of early unity 
between West Germany and East Germany. The 
present feeling of frustration and concern over the 
split will be given new momentum once rearmament 
is put through. When masses of Germans are again 
under arms, whatever the formula, many among the 
German people will long for the return of the terri- 
tories given to Poland in the East, and even more 
for national unity. With force available, the most 
natural thing in the world will be to seek the use of 
force in winning a restoration of the territories 
stripped away. To the already menacing explosive 
possibilities of Europe, one more, of first-rate 
magnitude, will be added. 

In its folly the West seems to believe that a 
rearmed Germany will make West Europe safer. 
Actually, it will be weaker. Into a military Ger- 
many, Communist propaganda can penetrate with 
some chance of success — while at the same time, 
a fresh swing to a neo-Nazi right position can be 
expected in politics. And no one who knows any- 
thing about European politics can believe for a 
mement that extreme rightism can hold back 
Communism as reliably as democratic liberalism 
can. Britain under Labor rule reduced Com- 
munism to negligible proportions; Italy under 
conservatism still faces a powerful and challenging 
Communist movement. 

There are two ways by means of which German 
rearmament could be dropped, and still leave West 
Europe reasonably safe. The best way is to con- 
tinue patiently to work for a settlement of the cold 
war with the Moscow Politburo. That, it must be 
admitted, is a tough row to hoe, and it is not very 
promising. Yet, for a demilitarized Germany, the 
Soviet Union seems prepared to pay a fairly heavy 
price. But suppose this is for the time being an 
impossible dream. What then? 

With some reluctance the West could leave in 
Germany an occupation army. That is in the cards 
for a while, at any rate. Occupation troops might be 


' better trained, briefed, and behaved. But unless 


Russia deliberately chooses war with the whole 
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Western world, the United States included, she will 
never attack American contingents, no matter how 
small. All present evidence,.and all intelligence 
reports, indicate there are no current signs of such 
a desire or such an attack. Then why take the 
enormous gamble of a rearmed Germany? It must 
be feared that there is no reason except the per- 
sistence of frog-eyed vision. Diplomats, as so often 
before at critical periods of history, peer anxiously 
ahead, with their eyes seeing only what is tradi- 
tionally behind them. 


WHEN THE TOWLINE PARTS 
William Wallace Rose 


When the towline parts on your half-sunken 
hopes and you are left adrift to sink or swim, there 
are but two courses open. One is to crawl away to 
die amid the wreckage of your hopes, like a wounded 
animal. The other is to confront the situation, 
blinking none of the facts, and carry on to the bitter 
or the better end. 

One great help in doing the latter is to trust that 
some unforeseen and fortunate turn of events will 
bring you through. Not to do so is to overlook one 
of the most striking features of everyday experience, 
namely, the law of probabilities which, in general, 
works things together for good. If that were not so, 
we'd all be sunk. 

Next, stop relying on outside help and rely more 
on yourself. There is an iron within the soul whose 
product is pluck. Not cast iron, brittle to the slight- 
est blow, but malleable iron which toughens as it is 
pounded. We mortals are staunchly built. We can 
stand many a shock, shed many a tear, and live 
through many a disaster if we simply refuge to give 
up. “The team that won’t be beaten can’t be 
beaten.” 

In the third place, common sense itself suggests 
that we accept the hard situation and make the best 
of it. This is what Jesus did in the Garden of 
Gethsamene. He prayed twice that the cup pass 
from him, then said that if it could only pass as he 
drank it, then God’s will be done. There is wonder- 
ful healing in the calm acceptance of things. So 
make your peace with events when the towline 
parts. What others have done, you can do. 

Finally, remember that nothing is ever so difficult 
as we think it is going to be. We humans have the 
foolish habit of peering into the future and imagin- 
ing things. But we discover that when we move into 
the future, that which was so dreaded is not beyond 
our handling. Like the distant hill which seems im- 
passable as we approach, but levels off as we come 
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to the base, so with our difficulties and burdens. — 
As we see them lying at our feet, they seem to 
heavy to be borne. But picked up "manfully, th 
are not so heavy as they look. So pick them w 
Waste no time nor tears in dread imagination. A 
to them no extra weight out of your heavy hea 
And you'll find it true, as was said of old—‘‘As t 
days, so shall thy strength be.” And if the da 
grows harder, the strength will grow greater. . 
Men and women in the fell clutch of circumstan 
should remember this—that if they simply carr 
on somehow, they make a future for themselves | 
which God and the invisible forces may work, 
So faithfulness, everyday faithfulness, is a soure 
of help when the towline parts and we are le 
adrift. For here is the quality of character whic 
can always be counted on, whatever the shift ¢ 
events or the fluctuations of mood. Just keeping o} 
keeping on! 
And behind faithfulness stands faith, in God ani 
in the ultimate decency of things. He who can 
main serene and radiant, no matter what befa 
has already won the victory, and is himself th 
proof that “‘all things work together for good!” 


PUTTING ON AN ACT 


The Christian : 


t Great Success 


Varren Greene, Ur. 


ONE of the best New England Get-Togethers 
ever held.” This was the consensus of 
fasoned observers concerning the annual New 
ngland Get-Together of Universalist youth, held 
1 February 16 and 17, 1952. Two hundred fifty 
uth, youth advisors, and ministers from all the 
ew England states came to White Memorial Uni- 
wsalist Church, Concord, New Hampshire, by 
ain, bus, and car for’ the two-day program of fun 
id education. From Maine, nine churches were 
presented; from New Hampshire, five; from Ver- 
ont, one; from Massachusetts, twenty-three; 
ym Connecticut, two; and from Rhode Island, one. 
Marilyn Moore of Tufts College, a national 
yard member, formally opened the Get-Together 
2:30 P.M. on the sixteenth. Mayor Shelby O. 
‘alker extended the greetings of the city of Con- 
rd and president Margery Walker of the Murray 
outh Fellowship of the host church, welcomed 
e guests. The Rev. William E. Gardner, Bangor, 
‘aine, then gave his excellent theme talk Forward 
ioulder to Shoulder. At this time the conference 
oke up into seven groups to discuss the theme 
pic. These discussion groups were led by the 
2v. John Cummins, Brunswick, Maine; the Rev. 
illiam Lewis, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; the 
zv. Myles Blanchard, Nashua, New Hampshire; 
e Rev. Albert Niles, Auburn, Maine; Miriam 
ige, Concord, New Hampshire; the Rev. Clifford 
etson, Springfield, Vermont; Virginia Ward and 
ice Harrison, director of Youth Fellowship, both 
Boston, Massachusetts.’ 
After analyzing the theme speech in these groups, 
e conferees went to a workshop of their choice. 
ie workshop topics and leaders were as follows: 
nior High, Alexander Meek, Medford, Massa- 
usetts, and Patricia Bemis, Attleboro, Massa- 
usetts; Program, King Hempel, Bates College, a 
tional board member, Charles Collier, former 
itional President, and William Houle, Concord, 
:w Hampshire; International Religious Fellow- 
ip, James Walch and Philip Smith, Tufts College; 
eparation for Marriage, the Rev. Albert Niles; 
idance in Personal Living, the Rev. William 
ise, D.D., Lynn, Massachusetts; Service Com- 
ttee, Miss Moore. A period of free time followed. 
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At 6:30, a banquet was served at the South 
Congregational Church for two hundred people 
with an overflow of forty-six being served at the 
Puritan Restaurant. Gilbert Potter, Jr., of Tufts 
College was the toastmaster. George Ulrich of 
Brown University, a national board member and 
chairman of the Get-Together planning committee, 
made a few brief remarks, and a telegram from 
Rozelle Royall, president of the national UYF, was 
read. The members of the planning committee 
were introduced by the chairman. They were 
Barrie Lovejoy, Westbrook, Maine; Raymond 
Hall, No. Attleboro, Mass. The banquet speech 
was postponed until the next day because of the 
two separate banquet locations. An informal dance, 
arranged by William Houle of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and his committee, was then held in the 
vestry of the host church. Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
minister of the host church, led the evening friend- 
ship circle. 

The conferees then retired to their “homes”, 
obtained by a committee of women under the able 
chairmanship of Mrs. Arthur Houle, president of 
the local AUW. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
families assisted in the overnight housing. Many 
of these outside homes were obtained directly 
through other churches. This was truly interfaith 
activity in action. 

The Get-Together reconvened at 9:30 the follow- 
ing morning, the seventeenth, in the church audi- 
torium for a discussion period on What To Do About 
the Armed Services, led by Robert Knights of Har- 
vard University and Bradford Junior College. At 
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11:00, the regular Sunday morning service was 
held, Dr. Ulrich preaching on The Price of Integrity. 
The music and flowers at this service were beautiful, 
lending a fine setting for worship. Luncheon was 
then served in two sittings by the Sunday School 
Guild of the host church. 

After the luncheon the delayed banquet speech 
was given in the church auditorium. Alice Harrison, 
our director, speaking on the subject Quo Vadis, 
gave her audience something to think about, in 
simple and effective words. At the close of her 
address, Miss Harrison was given a standing 
ovation. Immediately following the talk, a closing 
friendship circle, led by Warren Greene, Jr. of 


WHAT IS LENT? 


The other night, a group of ministers were dis- 
cussing the idea of Lent. One of them, a Methodist, 
mind you, questioned why intelligent men and 
women should abserve the Lenten season. He 
said, “It is of Catholic origin; it has no foundation 
in fact; the forty day term has no basis in history. 
How can we honestly recognize Lent?” 

To his colleagues he had put a question which 
they did not answer either promptly or convinc- 
ingly. There is a good answer, though. One of the 
ministers there said something like this: Lent is no 
different than other church observances in respect 
to its Christian beginnings. If you want to explore 
the origin of Easter, you will find that it is a cele- 
bration of an event which cannot be absolutely 
verified by history. We have the testimony of a 
few men and women that they beheld their Master 
after he had been put to death. Christmas is even 
more vague as to its beginning. No one knows the 
date of the birth of Jesus, nor positively where he 
was born. But Easter and Christmas are the 
Christian versions of celebrations which men have 
observed from very remote antiquity; they began 
as occasions of rejoicing over the lengthening of the 
day following the winter solstice and the coming of 
Spring with its promise of growth. Lent, too, has 
such deep-running roots. To our ancient forbears 
there came a time toward the end of winter when 
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Concord, New Hampshire, was held. The peopl 
then departed for their homes in a heavy snowstorm 

The 1952 New England Get-Together is now 
history. The theme was excellent, and the speakers, 
discussion leaders, and workshop leaders did a 
magnificent job. The adult organizations of the host 
church responded heartily when asked to assist 
with meals, housing, and transportation. The rea 
thing that made the conference, however, was th 
people who came. Their spirit and co-operatio 
were on the highest levels. The spirit was mos 
evident in the morning worship service, when one 
could sense a complete unity of spirit. With a 
these factors, no conference could fail. 


provisions ran low. To make the food last and te 
foster the healthy growth of their children, the 
parents would fast, and do so with cheerful mien, 
So, Lent had its beginning in self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. That is genuine religion! 

So, it seems to me, Lent is truly significant. It ig 
for us a symbolic expression ‘of the deep-seated 
human desire to make some real sacrifice for thos¢ 
we love. It can be for us a time of meditation upon 
this glorious theme of sacrifice, of the love which 
man has shown for man. And of all mankind, we 
Christians are most favored in that we have as oul 
pattern One who was the living idea of Love. 


— Dona p B. F. Hoyt — 
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Universalist Church, Olinda, Ontario 
The Christian Leade 


Reactions Of Our Readers 


DR. SHEPARD AND HIS PEOPLE 


o the Editor: 
Today — February 3, 1952 — has been a banner day 
rus. We held services for the first time in our new 
ollywood Chapel, Universalist! 

Under the leadership of Dr. Sheldon Shepard, a small 
oup of Universalists had been meeting in a rented 
turch building. Several months ago we knew that on 
ebruary 1, 1952, we were going to have to move. We 
id been established as the Wilshire Universalist Church 
r three years, but when it was necessary to relocate, we 
%ted unanimously to move to Hollywood. We were 
ile to secure a large hall (formerly a banquet room) in 
Hollywood Hotel, at Hollywood Boulevard and 
ighland Avenue, the first of January. 

It was a discouraging picture at first. The room had 
vt been used for a long time and was badly in need of 
pair, scrubbing, painting and furnishing. After ap- 
‘aising the situation, it was found that in our smail 
oup there were enough skills represented to do most 
the work ourselves, with a small outlay for materials. 
uring the following weeks, many hours, both day and 
ght, were put into the work of getting the place fixed 
) for the opening of our new home on February 3. 
ae men undertook the painting, repairing and electrical 
ork; the women did the scrubbing, cleaning and decorat- 
g. We have a rather unusual seating arrangement — 
mfortable wicker chairs! 


at “Dr. Shepard and his people . . . are courageously 
arting afresh”. In fact, we have made that first big 
4 and want to express our thanks to the denomination 
d people at large for having taken such a friendly 
terest in our difficult job of moving. 

R, J. Smiru 


»s Angeles, California 


SHOULD BE READ IN EVERY HOME 


1 the Editor: 
Enclosed please find my check for $3.00 covering my 
oscription to The Christian Leader for one year. 
The inspiration received through the articles appearing 
our national publication, The Christian Leader, cannot 
materially valued. Let us hope that someday they 
a be read in every home, everywhere. 
Jim Daxken 

ncinnati, Ohio 


THE NEED IS FOR WISDOM AND LOVE 


ithe Editor: 

We are told that Universalists are not Christian, that 
: National Federation of Churches will not accept us 
*ause we do not believe certain things about fous 
iat does that matter? We know in our hearts whether 
not we are Christians. We have intelligent minds, we 
1 read the New Testament and nobody else can de- 
e for us whether it is more important to follow Christ’s 
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Dr. Robert Cummins is correct in his recent statement > 


program or to argue about his personality. 

We have not grown as a denomination because we 
have not loved our church enough. Certain other 
churches are growing rapidly, but these are those where 
€Vcry man, woman and child is eagerly out to bring in 
others. 

We olde1. ones are called “‘old-fashioned”’ and “‘static’’, 
but frankly, we expect changes through the years and 
are willing to meet changes and welcome them if we can 
only keep our rea/ treasure intact. In every generation, 
there have been those who haye been wildly groping for 
something different. Often good cares out of ee but 
sometimes evil. It takes the wise man-and the loving 
heart to meet such a crisis. 

Minnie J. Ayres 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LIBERAL 
CHURCHES 


To the Editor: 

The recent dismissal, by a church committee, of one of 
our Massachusetts ministers makes one wonder just how 
democratic our denomination really is. 

This, Sir, is no isolated case. It is evident to this 
writer that the Universalist Church, despite its lofty 
protestations, is no more immune from the current wave 
of fear and hatred of progressive views than is any 
secular group. 

If the present trend toward autocratic rule in this na- 
tion and the world is going to engulf the churches, what 
becomes of human freedom? The liberal church especially 
has a responsibility to keep flying the banner of dis- 
passionate judgment and democratic fair play. 


R. E. Campseii 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Please enter my subscription to The -Christian 
Leader as below: : 

$3.00 
$5.50 


One year’s subscription 
Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 
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Our Library Desk- Pang 


HISTORY .AND~ 

HUMAN RELATIONS 
By Herbert Butterfield 
The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1952 
254 pages 
Price $3.50 

This is a collection of eight lec- 
tures given from 1949-1951 by: the 
Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. They 
have a loose conriection in that they 
deal with:problems facing the scien- 
tific’{as opposed to the polemic) 
historian, “The Tragic Element in 
Modern International Conflict” is 
found by him to be that the predica- 
ment rather than individuals or na- 
tions is the villain. 

In “Christianity and Human 
Relations” he develops love for the 
individual as the reality. “‘... work- 
aday precepts and subordinate reg- 
ulations need constantly to be re- 
checked against the Pista betta 
principle, the ultimate law of love.” 
‘It is a passion for men as ends in 
themselves.” His logic takes a 
startling turn when, from the “‘suf- 
fering servant” concept, he some- 
how comes to the conclusion that 
under certain circumstances if we 
refuse to arm ourselves, “‘we have 
helped to create the very evil of 
which we complain”. “... it is a 
virtue to lock our doors and take 
care that our valuables are pro- 
tected.” Christianity holds the 
hope for the future because Chris- 
tians “see life as a mission and... 
know that there is something to be 
done with this pathetic world”. 

Butterfield finds Marx better 
than his “disciples” in “Marxists 
History”. However, while ‘“‘we 
make too little allowance for the 
effect that conditioning circum- 
stances have on people and on his- 
tory—so that the Marxist can 
rightly reproach us—on the other 
hand, it is the neglect of the spirit- 
ual character of personality which 
makes human beings also forget 
their liberty”. “The idea of 
process in history 1s a dangerous clue 
in the hands of people who do not 
possess also a high doctrine of per- 
sonality.” 

In “Moral Judgments in His- 
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tory”, he asserts that the scientific 
historian has no right to. make them; 
“The Dangers of History” — are 
largely that, inevitably, the histo- 
rian, scientific or otherwise, fre- 
quently does fall into the prejudices 
of brs time and nation; those who 
write “Official History” always, by 
the nature of their work, are prej- 
udiced. 

In “The Christian and Historical 
Study”, he cautions that history 
must be written without bias of a 
particular religious conviction. This 
does not mean that the historian 
must put his faith aside. Actually, 
“, . this approach to any science 
is a specifically Christian one.” 
“, . the Christian should be the 
first and most extreme in demanding 
the scientific attitude.” There 
should be no conflict between reli- 
gion and the scientific method “un- 
less the religious man is too ma- 
terialistic or the scientist becomes 
arrogant”. 

ALBERT F. ZIEGLER 


TORCHBEARER OF FREEDOM 
The Influence of Richard Price 
on 18th Century Thought 
By Carl B. Cone 
University of Kentucky Press 
202 pages 
Price $3.75 
_ It is interesting to note how the 
influence and works of some great 
men lives long after their death, 
while that of men of apparently 
equal ability seems to fade away 
soon after their decease. 

The story of the life of Richard 
Price is well worth reading. Living 
at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, through his many pamphlets, 
always liberal in thought, he exer- 
cised great influence not merely at 
his home in England, but here in 
America. A friend of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson and many of our 
other great leaders, his advice was 
constantly sought. In 1778, the 
Continental Congress urged him to 
come to America and advise it in 
relation to the formation of our 
government. While he was unable 
to do so, his influence for liberality 
and for the establishment of a sound 
federal government constantly in- 


| 

| 

creased.’ In all of England, he was 

one of the leading ‘“Dissenter” 

preachers, and singularly he ma 

also be heralded as one of th 

founders of Lifé Insurance throug 

his profound study and use o 
actuarial figures. 

— A. IncHam BicKNEL 


FOUR PROPHETS OF i 
OUR DESTINY 
ay William Hubben 
The Macmillan Company, Nev 
York, 1952 
170 pages 
Price $2.75 

William Hubben, editor of Friend. 

Intelligencer, is especially well-qual 

ified to write this book of essays or 

four nineteenth century Europeans 
whose dark prophecies of doom 
have, in large part, come to pass it 
tragic bloodshed during our genera 
tion. The four, of course, are Kierke 
gaard, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, 
and Kafka. 

Mr. Hubben, born and reared ir 

Germany, became a Friend and 

when Hitler came to power, was 

forced to flee his native land. Thus 
the author of Four Prophets of Out 

Destiny writes with the native im 

sight of a European and with th 

ability of an informed and intelli 
gent man well-grounded in Ameri 
can culture. 

The first result of Hubben’s pe 
culiar skill and insight is the mos 
brilliant expository essay I ha 
read on the subject of Soren Kierke: 
gaard and his work. To treat suc 

cessfully Dostoevsky’s works i 

thirty-five pages is a tour de fore 

indeed. Hubben really did it, or s 

it seemed to me. Perhaps I en 

Gs this essay most because i 

rought back the far off undergrad 
uate days when I read most of thi 

Russian novelist (in translation, ¢ 

course) preparing for a degree thesi 

on The Russian People. 

I hope many liberal Americar 
will read this book. If they do so 
some of them, at least, will hav 
numerous misunderstandings clearet 
up with respect to the place of thes 
dark prophets in Western hoe 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


NIVERSALISM IN JAPAN 
From a letter sent by Jean Fry 
to the Service Department) 
Mrs. Ike’s copy of The Christian 
ader came yesterday and, of 
irse, I practically consumed it in 
2 reading! You have no idea how 
ty welcome it is these days and 
1a wonderful way of helping our 
»ple here to feel closer to all of 
a back home. . We always 
k.for the articles about Japan 
it, of course, and then progress 
m there. . . . Last week I went 
t to the Koishikawa Universalist 
nter. The building is lovely, and 
‘ust about completed. It will be 
licated on March 16. As you 
aw we have a splendid location, 
t opposite Tokyo University hos- 
al in an area where there seems 
be considerable building going 
The new building has been con- 
acted on the foundation of the 
mer Blackmer Home, but is a 
t feet smaller. The large, main 
m is very nice. It has wonderful 
idows looking out on the huge 
yground. ere is a low plat- 
m at one end of the room with 
tains that can be drawn for any 
d of stage performance. On 
ier side of the platform is a small 
m. At the other end of the room 
two smaller, but fair-sized 
ms. Behind those, on the other 
: of the hall, are the lavatories, 
chers’ room and a kitchen. The 
ver walls are white and the lower 
ts a lovely shade of green with 
woodwork trim a slightly darker 
2n. We were so pleased with it 
. will go back there some bright 
"to take color pictures of the 
te. The play area is marvelous! 
how I wish we could transfer a 
e of it to Ohayo where they need 
o badly! The Blackmer Home 
nni are contributing toward 
ded equipment but, of course, 
th is ele needed. There have 
1 over one hundred applications 
the kindergarten when it opens 


ipril. With the kind of facilities’ 


have there, and a good teaching 
|, plus a good parents’ program 
a tie start, I funk we can have 
vutstanding kindergarten... . 


et9sas- ‘ 


The other'day I had a long letter 
from Mr. Shidara. It was one of 
the most moving letters I’ve ever 
read and I shall always keep it— 
just to remind me when going gets 
a little hard, that we really have no 
conception at all of just how hard 
life has been for some of these people. 
Beside what Mr. Shidara and some 
of his people have faced, life has 
been iad wonderful for most of 
us. .. . In speaking of children he 
says: ““... they are too poor. They 
have no electric lamp;some of them 
have no mat; most of them get 
water to drink from a little stream. 
Children cannot study at night be- 
cause their parents are too poor to 
buy petrol. Babies and infants are 
left in ignorance and unsanitary 
condition, I cannot overlook it. 
Until now I have worked for them 
(part time), but it is not good 
enough. I must give my life for 
them more—one half of the boys 
and girls have no time to play and 
to study. Poverty deprives the 
world of children from them.” That 
one sentence was the essence of the 
letter to me. In the face of obsta- 
cles like this, one could very well 
sit down, wring his hands and do 
nothing. But Mr. Shidara goes on 
to outline his plans and hopes for 
the future (a kindergarten)... . I 
keep telling myself that this is only 
one small area of a vast section of 
the world where children have been 
deprived of their own world and 
that we must see the whole problem 
in some perspective, yet it certainly 
is a terrific challenge to what we 
believe about people and _ their 
worth . . . best wishes to all of you. 

Jean Fry. 


THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE AND CAMP 
COMMITTEE 

This committee held an all day 
meeting at Bethany Union, Boston, 
Mass. on February 14, with Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, the chairman, 
presiding. Mrs. Clarence Lewis, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Uni- 
tarian Women’s Social Service Com- 
mittee, was present to report on the 
contribution this group makes to the 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Elliott P. Joslin Camp. Alfred C. 
Werner, the new director of the 
boys’ camp was with the group for a 
short time. It was a busy but 
profitable meeting. Only persons 
who are directly responsible for the 
camps can appreciate the many 
details involved in their operation. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 

The Challenge to the,Church 

“Seek ye the Lord while hé maybe found, 
salt ye upon him while he is near.” Isaiah 


John and Mary are at choir re- 
hearsal, but they must be home by 
eight-thirty o’clock. Mother: and 
Dad are busy with many duties to 
complete the day’s activities, but 
they must be finished by eight- 
thirty o’clock. 

Why? 

Everyone must be in the family 
circle in front of the television set 
when the favorite program comes 
on. 

If the church had worked con- 
sciously and prayerfully for fifty 
years for just this, it couldn’t have 
had a more perfect answer to its 
prayers. 

Now what are we waiting for?: 

1. Time on the screen and 

2. Some one to tie in a new kind 
of program. Some one with a vision 
of and a consecration to The King- 
dom on Earth, and qualified to 
evolve a program of home-centered 
corporate living which directs to- 
ward the more abundant life. This 
could be a program that poses 
problems and sets goals by which 
the family individually and col- 
lectively and Piaiat can meas- 
ure its progress. It should be a 
consecutive, cumulative program. 
It might well become quite a game 
not only for the family, but for 
groups of families. : 

Based on a sound psychological, 
educational and religious founda- 
tion, what a glorious spring-board 
from which to swing into abundant 
living! 

What is today recognized as the 
movie theater’s loss could well prove 
to be religion’s gain if the church 
meets this challenge. 

—O iE S. CunNnINGHAM 
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News of Churches and Church People i 


Officials of the Universalist Hollywood Chapel at work preparing 
a hall in the Hollywood Hotel for their church home. 


salist church, was compelled to 
move from the Wilshire District of 
Los Angeles when the First Church 
dropped its plans to move to a 
southwest area and purchased a 
building six blocks from where the 
younger group were renting. Ex- 
pecting the U. C. A. to help them 
purchase a small building, the new 
church had to change its plans again 
when the denomination decided to 
open a state office in California and 
could not help finance the new 
building. 

With enthusiasm undiminished, 
Dr. Shepard and his people rented 
an unused hall in the Hollywood 
Hotel and proceeded to. develop it 
into a unique and meaningful Uni- 
versalist chapel. The photograph 
shows Dr. Sheldon Shepard, the 
minister, pointing out to Carl Peter- 
sen, artist, symbols on the model for 
the platform and apse. Painting the 
doorcasing is the newest member 
of the church, Carl Petersen, Jr., 
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This Bea the youngest Univer- 


vccus! arrived from Denmark. 
e 


Mrs. Shepard pours Pens for Harry 
Hogue, chairman of the Amplifiers 
and painter in charge of decoration. 
Eltie Harvey, church treasurer, stirs 
paint, observed by Robert Turman, 
financial secretary. Robert Hartley, 
membership chairman, holds the 
molding to which Moderator R. J. 
Smith applies the saw. 


DEDICATION OF UNIVERSAL- 
IST CHURCH BUILDING AND 
INSTALLATION OF 
MINISTER, HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTIA 

Saturday and Sunday, February 
9 and 10, were red letter days for 
Nova Scotia Universalist people. 
Under the leadership of their minis- 
ter, the Rev. Rosalie A. West, a new 
Universalist Church building, has 
been acquired at 87 Chebucto Road 
in the city of Halifax. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, was the guest speaker at 


7 . 
the Service of Dedication on Satur 
day and performed the Act o 
Installation of the Rev. Rosalie 
West on Saturday afternoon, Feb 
ruary 9. Taking part also in th 
service were Mr. f M. C. Duck 
worth, secretary of the Y.M.C.A 
and the Rev. Harvey Denton 
minister of the First Baptist Churel 
and president of the city Ministeri 
Association. 

Sunday afternoon, February 1 
the young people of the chure 
assembled to hear their Gener 
Superintendent and to greet hi 
later in an informal reception. 
seven-thirty in the evening, D: 
Cummins preached at the regula 
church service. From eight-thirt 
to ten-forty, he was the guest (ami 
this reporter suspects, the target 
of the Great Personalities Group, a 
organization of college student 
from Dalhousie University. 


PROFESSOR ROBINSON 
AT STARR KING SCHOOL 
Elmo A. Robinson, Professor o 
Philosophy at San Jose State Co 
lege, is teaching a seminar on con 
temporary theological problems a 
the Starr King School for the Min 
istry during the spring semester. 


NEW UNIVERSALIST 
DEPARTMENT 

Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Dan 
E. Klotzle, a daughter, Gail Patri 
cia, on February 19 which day, bi 
happy coincidence, is also Mrs 
Klotzle’s birthday. 


THE EDITOR’S 
APPOINTMENTS 


setts. 
Sunday evening, March 9, he a 
dressed the opening Convocation ¢ 
the Milford - Hopedale - Mende 
churches University of Life session 
Friday evening, March 21, D 


District service held in the ( hur¢ 
of the Divine Paternity, New Yo 
City. eas 
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JIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
JURCHMANSHIP CONFER- 
ICE, AUGUSTA 


Sixty-four persons from Unitar- 
| and Universalist churches in 
gusta, Bangor, Brunswick, Ken- 
punk, Lewiston, Livermore Falls, 
‘tsfield, Oakland, Portland Preble 
apel and Waterville gathered in 

uls’ Unitarian Church, Au- 
sta, on Sunday afternoon and 
wing, January 21, for a very 
‘cessful conference on improving 
: life and work of our churches in 


line. 
4s the delegates arrived, they 
re served coffee and tea by the 
jes of the host church, and 
towsed” among the displays of 
ature which dealt with religious 
ication in the church and the 
me, youth work, women’s and 
n’s work, church administration, 
i social action. These displays 
1 the program had been arranged 
the co-operating Augusta past- 
» the Rev. Marvin Palmerlee ot 
: host church and the Rev. Doug- 
Robbins of the Winthrop Street 
iversalist Church, with the Rev. 
bert Holmes of Kennebunk, who 
Executive Secre of the 
line Unitarian Association, and 
Rev. Donald McMillan of 
iterville, Area Conference Chair- 
n of the Universalist Church of 
ine. 
[he conference group’s first ses- 
2 was in circle form in the church 
lors. Mr. Palmerlee welcomed 
m for the host church, and led 
the singing of a hymn, with the 
v. Douglas Harwood of the 
wiston Federated Church offer- 
prayer. Mr. McMillan then 
roduced the Rev. Horton Colbert, 
:ctor of the Department of Ed- 
ition of The Universalist Church 
America, and the Rev. Grant 
tler, Director of the Department 
Unitarian Extension and Church 
intenance of the A.U.A., the 
‘adquarters resource persons” for 
conference. 
n his opening address, Mr. But- 
gave a strong challenge to the 
gates to be more aware of the 
tures of our faith and tradition 
ch distinguish us from other 
‘rches. 
“he r group then divided 
) four discussion groups: one on 
igious Education, with Alfred 
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Wheeler Jr. of Oakland as chair- 
man and Mr. Colbert as resource 
ee another group on Women’s 

ork, with Mrs. Douglas Robbins 
of Augusta, as leader; another on 
Youth Work, with Mr. Palmerlee 
as chairman, and the fourth on 
Church Administration, with Mr. 
Earle Vickery of Pittsfield as chair- 
man and Mr. Butler as resource 
person, 


MARLBORO UNIVERSALISTS 
JOIN FRAMINGHAM 

Since the Marlboro Universalist 
church went out of business and 
deeded the property to The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, a dozen 
or more of the members have been 
attending the services of the Fram- 
ingham Universalist church, two or 
three owners of automobiles furnish- 
ing transportation for those not 
having cars. The Marlboro church 
members, have been made members 
of the Framingham church. 


NEW UNIVERSALIST GROUP 
IN CALIFORNIA 

A Fresno group, meeting under 
the name, Fellowship of the Uni- 
versal Presence, is connected with 
the Hollywood Church. The Rev. 
J. Harold Burkey, the leader, is a 
member of The Hollywood Church 
who is now teaching in High School 
in Fresno. Dr. Sheldon Shepard, 
Hollywood minister, was in Fresno 
recently in conferences with Mr. 


| Burkey to work out plans. Since the 


California State Office is opened, 
the Fresno group expects to affiliate 
as a Fellowship group, and hopes 
later to develop to the standing of a 
new church for California. 


CANTON-FOXBORO PARISH 
The Rev. Wilbur P. Parker of 
Reed’s Ferry, N. H., who has been 
in the Congregational fellowship for 
a number of years, has started his 
astorate in the union parish estab- 
ished by the Canton, and the Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, Universalist 
churches. The hours for church 
services have been changed, but 
both parishes are meeting the 
changes without trouble. The ser- 
vice in Foxboro is at 9:30 A.M. and 
the church school meets at the 
same time, the members of the 
school attending the church worshi 
service and following the children’s 


ATTENTION 
Church Buyers! 


It will be wise to order 
Children’s Sunday Bibles as 
soon as possible. 

In spite of increasing costs 
we still say: 

The widest variety and ad- 


vantageous prices may be had 
from 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


story-sermon, the members of the 
school go to the vestry for the ses- 
sions of the school and the study 
period. The services at Canton 
commence at 11:15 A.M. 

The Rev. and Mrs, Parker have 
temporary quarters‘at 23 Leonard 
Street, Canton, Mass. 
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IGOWNS 


PULPIT: CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


Everything in this world depends 
upon will. —Disraelt. 
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OBITUARIES 


HENRY W. STONE 

Henry W. Stone, retired leather 
man and prominent layman of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, passed away quietly 
at his home in that city on Febru- 
ary 6, at the age of 74. 

Mr. Stone was fatally stricken 
shortly after his return from the 
Portland assembly of The Universal- 
ist Church of America where he had 
served on the credentials committee 
and had taken a prominent part in 
the discussions Ad the budget. He 
had been appointed to a committee 
on finances under Levon Seron. 

Mr. Stone served as trustee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion and was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Fund. Re- 
peatedly honored by. Lynn Uni- 
versalists, he was chairman of the 
Denominational Affairs Committee, 
and of the Board of Stewards. 
Previously he had been trustee of 
the Board of Management and its 
chairman during his senior year. 
He was active in the Men’s Club 
and Ushers’ Guild of the Church. 

Physically tireless and of keen, 
inquiring, and analytical mind, Mr. 
Stone brought a vigor to whatever 
he touched that was infectious. 
He was a natural leader of men. 

Funeral services were conducted 


in the Church, with Dr. William 


Wallace Rose officiating. Repre- 
sentatives of the MUC and the 
UCA were in attendance. He de- 


served well of his Church and of his 


denomination. 


MRS. ALICE BERTHA McPHEE 

Mrs. Alice Bertha Twigg McPhee, 
widow of the late John Alexander 
McPhee, and prominent in Univer- 
salist activities for fifty years, died 
May 31, 1951, at her Sie for the 
past sixty-seven years, 31 Talbot 
Street, Malden, Massachusetts. She 
had been ill since the previous 
October. 

A member of the First Universa- 
list Church of Malden and a recent 
attendant at the Medford Church, 
she was active in the women’s so- 
cieties of both churches until her 
illness. 

She served with the Red Cross 
during the years of World War I. 
She was a member of the Bethany 


Union Corporation, the Woman’ 
Alliance, and the Ferty Beac 
Ladies’ Aid, serving as its audito 
for several years. . 

Mrs. McPhee was born in Por 
land, Maine, June 18, 1871, and wa 
married in Malden in 1895, by D: 
Freud of the First Congregations 
Church. Mr. McPhee died in 1915 
ardent readers of The Christia 
Leader. 

Mrs. McPhee is survived by he 
only daughter, Mrs. Donald 
Hurley, past-president of the Mas 
sachusetts Association of Univer 
salist Women. i 

Services were held at the Wei 
Funeral Home, Malden, with th 
Rev. Charles Monbleau of the Ma 
den Universalist Church officiating 
Interment was in Forestdale Cen 
etery, Malden, Massachusetts. 


LORENZO DOW CASE 

Dr. Lorenzo Dow Case, form 
minister of the Universalist Chure 
of East Liberty, Michigan, diet 
Saturday, March 1, Funeral ser 
ices were held.in the East Libert 
Church, March 4. 

On January 20, the Universalis 
of East Liberty honored their form 
minister at a Sunday morning ser 
ice during which the present mini 
ter, the Rev. Argyl E. Houser, e¢ 
pressed the appreciation of t 

eople and presented their gifts 

r. Case. 


DR. GREENWAY BRINGS 
LINCOLN MANUSCRIPT BA 
TO BROOKLYN 

The account of how Dr. Corneli 
Greenway, minister of All Sou 
Uinwidecaliat Church, Brooklyn, Ne 
York, acquired the manuscript | 
Edwin Markham’s poem, Lincolj 
the Man of the People, appeared ¢ 
the front page’ of The Brookl 
Daily Eagle, February 22. 

Dr. Greenway, who bought th 
rare and valuable manuscrij 
through an agent acting for him 
an auction, was quoted by ft 
Brooklyn paper as being, “bro 
but very happy”, In adding tk 
manuscript to -his large collectic 
of rare documents, Dr Greenw 
has brought it back to its origit 
home, for the poem, Lincoln, 
Man of the People, was written 
545 Third Street, Brooklyn, in 19¢ 


The Christian Lea 


e Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
. UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
ortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
vomen and students. The Union is 
vithin easy access of all parts of 
}oston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
ioard, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
'56 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
iT. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Jevoted to the education of 
‘oung men and women for 
esponsible citizenship and for 
iositions of leadership in busi- 
ess, government, and the 
rofessions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


NTED 

he Church of the Mediator, 225 
wood Avenue, Providence 7, 
., would like to purchase fifty or 
2 copies of The New Church 
mal with the red cover. Any 
ich having the above hymnal for 
is asked to communicate with 
Church of the Mediator, stating 
: wanted for same. The edition 
ted is dated 1937 and published 
the D. Appleton-Century 
(pany. 

x * * 
very person is responsible for all 
jood within the scope of his abil- 
_and for no more; and none can 
vhose sphere is the largest. 
—G. Hamilton 


hei@S2. 


EXTENSIVE REPAIRS AT 
WEYMOUTH, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Ten years ago last November, the 
First Universalist Society of Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, established 
in 1836, dedicated a new church 
building, replacing its original struc- 
ture destroyed by fire. The present 
building is undergoing improvement 
and repair. The interior has been 
erty and a new asphalt tile floor 
aid in the vestry, two shuffle- 
boards being incorporated into the 
tiles. 

New curtains for the plain glass 
windows of the sanctuary have been 
provided by the Ladies Social 
Circle, the Fireside Circle, Youth 
Group, and the Mr. and Mrs. Club, 
under the direction of a committee 
from the Board of Trustees. 

The Honorable Senator and Mrs. 
Newland H. Holmes, members of 
the Society, are giving an orna- 
mental metal weathervane for the 
low tower of the edifice, as a me- 
morial to their late son, Ist Lt. 
Newland H. Holmes, Jr., who 
served with the Armored Division 
of the American Army in France, in 
the Second World War, as a bat- 
talion leader, under the late General 
Patton. The memorial will probably 
be placed in position prior to Easter 
Sunday. 

The parsonage is benefitting under 
the general program of property 
improvement. The attic has been 
insulated. Storm windows have 
been provided. The garage roof has 
been re-shingled, and, as soon as 


weather permits, the house will be 
re-roofed; and the foundations 
calked. 


The Board of Trustees, under the 
leadership of Moderator, Wilbur F. 
Weeks, has promoted this program 
of improvement of the Society’s 
ise Sha working through the 

aintainence Committee, co-chair- 
maned by Mr. Franklin P. Whitten 
and Mr. Harold B. Stone, Sr., and 
the Finance Committee, Mr. Basil 
Warren, chairman. Mr. Charles 
Dibble, a member of the Main- 
tainence Committee, who was 
awarded the overall contract for the 
work, donated the paint for the 
sanctuary. The Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, on March 18th, com- 
pleted his fourth year in the pastor- 
ate of the Church. 


"25 BELL 
CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 
Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 

WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, ( ) Boston 8, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 

Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 

Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


More errors arise from inhibited 
indecision than from impulsive be- 
havior. 

—Morris Ernst 


MS. 


Starr King School of Ministry 


elit 'Lé'Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


CONVENTION CALL 

The 93rd Annual Session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the First Univer- 
salist Church in Worcester, Tues- 
day, May 20, 1952. 

At all sessions those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergy- 
men in fellowship of the Conven- 
tion, (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in the fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of 
the parish which they represent and 
duly accredited and supported by 
authority from the ae clerk, and 
(c) officers and trustees of the Con- 
vention and members of the com- 
mittee of fellowship. 

Fare T. McKinney, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSA- 
LIST CONVENTION 

The 120th Annual Session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the Universalist 
Church. of Stamford, Connecticut 
(Second Universalist Society of 
Stamford) on Friday and Saturday, 
May 23 and 24, 1952, beginning at 
7:30 P.M, 

The annual meeting of the Assoc- 
iation of Universalist Women will 
be held at 2:15 P.M. on Friday, 
May 23 at the same place. 

Eric Auton Ayer, Secretary 


CORPORATION OF 
BETHANY UNION 

The Annual Meeting of the Cor- 
poration of the Bethany Union for 
Young Women will be held at the 
Home, 256 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, April 16, 1952, at 
one o'clock. 

The Annual Reports will be pre- 
sented, the Officers elected for the 
ensuing year, and such other busi- 
ness transacted as may legally come 
before the meeting. 

Exsie G. Hurtey, Clerk 
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A.U.W. BOARD MEETING 

The annual spring meeting of the 
national executive board will be 
held at Red Hook, New York, from 
April 22 through April 26, with Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall, the president, 
presiding. It is expected that all 
members will be present to hear the 
reports of officers and standing com- 
mittees and to consider all matters 
of business to come before the 
group. These women chosen to 
direct the affairs of the A.U.W. 
work seriously and purposefully at 
these sessions to plan a program of 
high order for all Universalist 
women. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist 
Women will be held, May 22, 1952, 
at the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester at 10:30 A.M., for the 
hearing of the Annual Reports, the 
election of officers, and for any 
other business that shall legally 
come before the Board. 

Heten R. Dano.ps, 
Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

On February 27, Francis Rock- 
well’s license was renewed for one 
year; Paul Henniges was offered in 
transfer to Illinois; Rev. Kroum S. 
Jordan was recommended for re- 
ciprocal fellowship with the Con- 
gregational Church; Marlboro and 
Norwood were removed from the 
list of Massachusetts churches in 
fellowship. 

On April 30, at 2:15 P.M., at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
David MacPherson will be ex- 
amined as to his fitness for ordina- 
tion to the ministry. 

Avsert F, Zrecier, Secretary 


(Section 520, P-L. and J 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE a 
Ratified the action of the Oh 
Fellowship Committee in _granti 
reciprocal fellowship to Rev. E 
gene B. Navias, an ordained U; 
tarian clergyman. 
EstrHer A. RicHArpso 

; Secretary 

March 7, 1952 rf 


UNIVERSALIST 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
The Universalist Woman’s / 
liance of Bethany Union will f 
sent its annual benefit at Leight 
Hali, First Universalist Chur 
125 Highland Ave., Somerville, 
Tuesday, April 22, at 8.15 P. 
The program will consist of sé 
tions by the Paul Revere FE 
Ringers of Bedford and read 

by Miss Nance-Marder. 
Marion H. Pike, Secre 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE . 
Notice is hereby given that 
New York Fellowship Commt 
will convene at the Univers: 
Church, Canton, New York, 
Thursday, May 15, 1952, at2:30F 
for the examination of Mr. R 
W. Sterling ‘‘as to his fitnes 
purpose, character and_ability 
the ministry of the Univer: 
Church.” a 
Lyman AucHENBACH, Seer 


The book of tomorrow a 
. « » SO new, so differe 


DIVINE ATO 
By Margaret G. Dudas 


will lift your thought to t 


from the author. _ 
P.O. Box 4066 
: Glendale, Calife 


The C 


